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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.—No. IV. 


Ir would be difficult to point out one in a hundred of the 
ways in which a careful and conscientious parent may prevent 
the growth of a selfish and unamiable disposition, and of hab- 
its, which, though easily acquired, are with difficulty conquer- 
ed when once confirmed. 

Perhaps, in this respect, nothing is so important as the er- 
ample of the parents. If they are gentle and kind, truthful 
and sincere, dispassionate and reasonable, the child will be 
very apt to imitate them; and, on the other hand, if the man- 
ners of the parents are vulgar or morose, the child will, of 
course, think vulgarity a grace, and moroseness a virtue. One 
case of deception in the parents will breed falsehood in the 
children. Peevishness in the parent will create passion in the 
child, and all unreasonable conduct will lessen the authority 
of the parent, and create a spirit of discontent, if not of oppo- 
sition. 

Perfect frankness and simplicity in our intercourse with 
children genera!ly secure their confidence ; but, even when the 
reason of one’s conduct is not understood by them, it rarely 
happens that they can not be governed without the infliction 
of bodily pain. The treatment of children too young to rea- 
son, is very much like the treatment of idiots ; and one exam- 
ple of the manner in which these unfortunates may be made 
to comprehend without reason, may illustrate the system of 
prevention that we are desirous to recommend. ‘The teacher 
of a poor idiot boy observing that he took every thing that 
lay in his way, and put it into his pockets, endeavored in vain 
to teach him that he had no right to do so. At last, when 
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reason had failed, and even fear did not deter him from theft, the 
teacher,after emptying the poor creature’s pockets of articles that 
he had stolen, sewed them all up, and thus checked the habit 
by closing the receptacles of the stolen goods. This produced 
so good an effect, that,in a few days, the teacher ventured to 
open the pockets by way of testing the reform. It was not 
long before the pockets were again filled, and then they were 
emptied and sewed up again. But, as this took time, and was 
likely to need many repetitions, the teacher procured a pair 
of trousers without pockets, and whenever the unfortunate boy 
offended, he was required to change his trousers; and the re- 
sult was, that, after a while, he desisted entirely from taking 
what was not ‘his own. 

Even domestic animals, are often taught not to touch things 
to which they are naturally inclined. Many a farmer’s cat 
avoids the milk-room as unlawful ground; and a well-trained 
dog picks up the game for his master without abstracting a 
mouthful. If dumb animals can be taught to act contrary to 
their instincts, surely children can be restrained from evil. If 
animals that are naturally hostile can be taught, when early 
trained, to live lovingly together, surely brothers and sisters 
and parents, and other members of the same household, may 
do as well as the beasts. 

Let us endeavor to specify a few instances in which parents 
are apt to err in the training of very young children. 

In nothing, perhaps, do parents so neglect their children as 
by inattention to the development of their moral and religious 
nature ; to the cultivation of their consciences and their hearts. 
If parents allowed themselves to converse freely with their 
children, so as to draw out their thoughts, it would not be 
difficult to give them a bias favorable to virtue. The con- 
science and the affections need education as much as the other 
faculties, and, when not properly instructed, they run into 
error. A child that has never been taught to calculate, will 
make but an indifferent arithmetician ; and one who has never 
been taught the difference between right and wrong doing, 
will not, “with all the aid of conscience, “be likely to make very 
nice distinctions. It is to be feared, that the reason why pa- 
rents give so little instruction of this sort is, that 7¢ involves 
consistency of conduct on their part. Children, though very 
young, are very observing ; and they rarely fail to see when 
the example of a parent is at variance with his precepts. The 
conscience, too, of the parent is unwilling to meet the terrible 
reproof conveyed in the inquiry of an innocent child, “ Why, 
father, do you tell me not toe do so, when you do so yourself?” 
and the consequence is, that the most important branch of 
education is neglected, the corner stone of the character is 
never laid, but rubbish of all sorts is piled in its place. The 
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heart of the child is, to say the least, as ready to receive evil 
impressions as good, and if the latter are not made by parents 
at the earliest moment, the enemy will most assuredly get the 
start of them. 

Igncrant persons are generally more fond of finery than 
those who are well educated. Savages love bright paints and 
tawdry ornaments. Children resemble savages in this respect, 
and most parents, instead of cultivating a better taste, are apt 
to increase the evil. Wedo not remember a time, when, as 
now, so many children, just able to run alone, have been seen 
in our streets so fantastically dressed as to lead one to suspect 
that the object was, not to protect them trom cold, but 
to make fools of them. The child thus bedizened begins soon 
to acquire a passion for dress, to envy or to despise others, to ex- 
pect admiration, and at last to estimate persons by their dress, 
and not by their moral and intellectual qualities. Now it is 
perfectly easy for a mother to regulate this matter, and gradu- 
ally to induce a taste for what is neat, and becoming, without 
fostering a propensity which may be a source of much unhap- 
piness, and which is sure to lead to great waste of money and 
time. 

Again, in the article of food, how few parents pay any re- 
gard to the quality or quantity of food eaten by their children, 
and to the manner in which it iseaten. For a general rule, 
the children eat what their parents do, and, of course, eat much 
that is unwholesome. The simplest food is best for old and 
young, but when the taste is corrupted, and beccmes fond of 
what is called rich food, highly seasoned, and otherwise mn- 
fitted for children, it should be kept from them. A moderate 
use of salt, and total abstinence from pepper and mustard and 
other stimulants, should be the rule for children ; all drinks but 
pure water should be discouraged. The eating of cake should 
be rarely allowed, and that of confectionary, which has increas- 
ed prodigiously within thirty years, should be prevented at any 
rate. Many young persons who are tortured by dyspepsia, 
have no suspicion that they have done every thing best calcu- 
lated to produce it. 

Nothing is more delightful than good manners in a child. 
But these are not the growth of a day, and they are rarely ac- 
quired unless early attended to. It is the custom of some 
parents, whose children have been neglected in this respect, to 
oblige the children to eat by themselves or with the domestics ; 
because they ‘behave so at table.’ We are inclined to favor the 
practice of allowing very young children to sit at the same 
table with their parents, as a Jesson in manners. They may 
here be taught to keep silence unless spoken to or needing 
something ; to ask for what is wanted in a becoming way ; 
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to wait until their turn comes to be helped ; to hold a knife and 
fork gracefully, and to use it so as never to soil the cloth, or 
endanger their neighbor’s dress ; to eat leisurely and not to 
gormandize; to covet no more than a small share of any 
dainty ; &c., &c. Sitting with the parents should be a privi- 
lege, and their banishment from the table will be a sufficient 
punishment for most offences. 

Many parents are accustomed to laugh when a very young 
child perpetrates some mischief; but for every such laugh, it 
is fair to calculate that they will one day breathe a hundred 
sighs, and drop a thousand tears. The child whose mischiev- 
ous pranks are smiled upon, is encouraged thereby to repeat 
them ; but as what is so cunning in the child, is not so pretty 
in the youth, as soon as the habit of doing mischief has been 
formed, it becomes necessary to repress it, and this of course 
leads to violence, and the interruption of domestic harmony. 
If the parent has secured the affection of the child by kindness 
and sincere endeavors to promote its welfare and true happi- 
ness, a look of disapprobation will usually check any improper 
or mischievous conduct. If the look is not sufficient, the 
means of doing mischief should be removed. and if this cannot 
be done, the displeasure of the parent should be shown by the 
withholding of some customary indulgence, separation from 
the family circle, or by something that will lead the child to 
think upon his conduct, to regret it, and to prefer a better 
course. 

These hints for parental management, before the child is 
placed at school, must suffice for the present. In our next 
number, we shall try to show what prevention may do in the 
school-room. 





“Tis vain to trim the lofty shoot 
Or top the blighted limb, 

And leave untouched the precious root 
Where worms are rioting.” 


Orpen is the sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the 
peace of the city, the security of the state. As the beams to 


a house, as the bones to the microcosm of man, so is order to 
all things. —Southey. 


Tue principal point of wisdom is, to know how to value 
things just as they deserve. There is nothing in the world 
worth being a knave for.— [Will teachers parse the words 


knave and for, in this sentence, and send the result to us ?— 
Al 
1p. } 
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THE CHILD AND THE ANGELS. 
BY CNARLES SWAIN. 


The Sabbath sun was setting slow, 
Amidst the clouds of even : 
* Our Father,” — breathed a voice below, 


“ Father, who art in Heaven! 


Beyond the earth,— beyond the cloud, 
Those infant words were given, 
“ Our Father,” angels sang aloud,— 


'” 


“Father, who art in Heaven! 
“ Thy kingdom come,” — still from the ground, 
That childlike voice did pray ; 
“Thy kingdom come,” — God’s hosts resound, 
Far up the starry way! 


“ Thy will be done,” — with little tongue, 
That lisping love implores ; 

“Thy will be done,” the angelic throng 
Sing from seraphic shores. 





PERSEVERANCE, 


Tuere are people, who, having begun life by setting their 
boat against the wind and tide, are always complaining of 
their bad luck, and always just ready to give up, and for that 
very reason always Lelpless and good for nothing ; yet if they 
would persevere, hard as it may be to work up stream all 
life long, they would have their reward at last. Good 
voyages are made both ways. 

A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a man. 
Kites rise high against, not with the wind. Even a head 
wind is better than nothing. No man ever worked his voyage 
any where in a dead calm. The best wind for any thing, in 
the long run, is a side wind. If it blows aft, how is one to 
get back ? 

Let no man wax pale, because of opposition. Opposition is 
what he wants, and must have, to be good for any thing. 
Hardship is the native soil of manhood and self-defence. He 
that cannot abide the storm without flinching or quailing, 
strips himself in the sunshine, and lies down by the wayside, 
to be overlooked and forgotten.—John Neal. 





He who makes an idol of his interests, makes a martyr of 
his iategrity. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


{Tur following sensible address should be read to his pupils 
by every Teacher. The scholars have no better friend than 
the author of it. 

The time of one term at your age is of no small import- 
ance. None of you will have many more terms to spend in 
going to school. With some, this is the last. HH you spend it 
well, it will be the means of elevating you in the estimation 
of those whose good opinion may be necessary to your success 
in life. It may give you a character that shall cause men to 
repose confidence in you, as faithful and trust-worthy. With- 
out a character for honesty and diligence, success in any 
business or enterprise cannot be expected. You may be sure 
that your conduct at school is not unnoticed by those in the 
community whose good word may be of the utmost import- 
ance at your setting out in life. If they see or know that 
you are idle and mischievous at school, they will be cautious 
how they trust or commend you afterwards. Some are reck- 
Jess in regard to the good opinions of others. They hope to 
be able to overcome the difficulties connected with a bad rep- 
utation. These may, perhaps, be overcome, but it may take 
years todo it. A little self-denial at the first onset of tempta- 
tion may save much future suffering and self-reproach. 

The older scholars in a school are sometimes inclined to 
take liberties, which cannot be granted to the young ones 
without destroying all good order. If you claim exemption 
from observing the regulations of the school, the younger 
pupils will not fail to notice it. It is the duty of the teacher 
to treat all alike, and you should not ask any thing else.  Al- 
though it might be safe to trust you with the liberty of going 
to the fire when you please, or going out, or leaving your seat, 
yet, if you are permitted to do so, and others are refused such 
permission,these last will lose their confidence in the justice and 
impartiality of the teacher, and, in aj] probability, become dis- 
obedient and disorderly. If you wish to have a good school 
then, be carefully observant of every regulation. It will greatly, 
aid the teacher in his discipline, and save him and yourselves, 
perhaps, much vexation and trouble. 

Different methods of instruction will be adopted by differ- 
ent teachers. Sometimes the older pupils in a schoo) discover 
an unwillingness to depart from the routine to which they 
have been accustomed. Here they should consider that they 
are not the best judges of what methods a teacher should 
adopt. The old methods may have been good, but the new 
ones may be better, and if you cheerfully co-operate with the 
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teacher, you may think they are better yourselves. Even if, 
upon trial, you do not think them better, yet they may be bet- 
ter for your teacher, because he is used to practising them. If 
you would learn, you must be of a teachable disposition ; that 
is, you must be willing to learnin such ways as your instructer 
thinks it advisable to teach. When blackboards were first in- 
troduced, some pupils showed a reluctance about walking up 
to them and illustrating the subjects of their lessons. When 
teachers yielded to this manifestation of reluctance, they were 
compelled to do the work which belonged to their pupils.— 
Little preparation was made, therefore, for recitation, and the 
teacher did all the study and the recitation too, —the pupils 
sitting on their seats, and yes or no being about all they said. 
They were saved the effort of thinking for themselves. But 
you will make no progress if you suffer the teacher to do your 
thinking for you. You may possibly suppose that you are 
doing something in this way, but you will find, in due time, 
that, if you have learned any thing, it is all very superficial, 
aud will be entirely gone from you before you are aware of it. 
Be not reluctant, therefore, about doing as your teacher de- 
sires—do it cheerfully, earnestly and seriously. Be not driven 
from your purpose by the laugh of those, who are so rude and 
uncivil as to indulge their mirth, if you chance to commit some 
mistakes. It is a great fault, and one that deserves no indul- 
gence from older pupils, to notice with derisive looks the little 
blunders of those who are younger. Many a sensitive boy 
aud gil have had their feelings deeply wounded in this way, 
and it has, not unfrequently, paralyzed their efforts and made 
the school-room a place of mental torture. Its direct effect is 
to destroy self confidence, and to cause the subjects of it to 
do very poorly what they would otherwise have done very 
well. Some of you must remember the pain which such 
treatment gave you, when you were younger. Let the re- 
membrance of this lead you toa different course. Do as you 
would have been done by. 

I have thus reminded you of some things of which, if you 
duly regard them, you will, in future years, recognize the 
benefit. Many aone is now lamenting with bitter regret his 
past neglect of friendly counsel and warning. You cannot 
doubt the justice and propriety of the suggestions which have 
been made. ‘They are plain, practical truths. Think of them 
and apply them. Let none be able to plead your example as 
an apology for indolence, or for counteracting the good disci- 
pline of your school. Join in no combination to thwart the 
efforts of your teacher. You may cause him anxiety and 
trouble for the time being, but you wil! inflict a deep and 
lasting injury upon yourselves. ‘The past conduct of the 
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great mass of scholars in our country has given us reason to 
hope for better things. The efforts made to give you the best 
facilities for a good education must induce you to persevere in 
that creditable course, which shall not only preserve the re- 
putation of the county for its good schools, but advance your- 
selves in all good moral and intellectual culture. A F'RteNp. 





WORDS MISSPELLED, MISPRONOUNCED, OR MISUSED. 


Tue many modern attempts to navigate the atmosphere 
have led to the more frequent use of the words aérial and 
aéronaut, but they are too frequently spelled @rial, a@ron- 
aut, and, of course, the pronunciation and the meaning are 
both perverted. A-er is the Latin for air, and @ris is Latin 
for of brass or brazen. Uf @rial means any thing, it means 
brazen; and @ronaut means, perhaps, a brazen sailor. ‘The 
teacher must be on his guard, and check this very general 
error. 

Another word brought suddenly forward by the effort to in- 
troduce a better knowledge of human physiology, isi/y-gi-éne. 
This is a Krench word, derived from the Greek Fugieta, 
which means health. The French word is pronounced in 
three syllables, the y being short like z in pin, the z= like z in 
A-zure, and the ene like ane in the word dane. But Hygt- 
éne is generally mispronounced high jeen. Now, if the word 
is not pronounced according to French or English anology, itis 
better never to use it, for health is a very good English word, 
and if it should not always be the exact synonyme of hyviéne, 
we can speak of the laws of health, or the means of health, and 
if we do use a few letters more, the greater number of persons 
who will understand us, will fully atone for the additional let- 
ters. 

Perhaps no word is so generally mispronounced as F'eb-ru- 
ary, Which is generally pronounced as if written Feb-u-ary. 
Tues-day is too often written Teus-day and pronounced 
Tooz-day instead of Tews-day. 

Lately we have heard several teachers pronounce the word 
column as if it were spelled vol-yume. The true pronunciation 
is col-um. 

No error is gaining faster in this part of the country than 
the use of community, without the word the before it. Thus, 
even some persons of education say, “ That vice is fast disap- 
pearing from community.” ‘“ We must try to restore commu- 
nity to order.” &c. Now, community, without the article, 
means common possession, as, When we speak of community 
of goods ; community of wives, &e. But, by the community 
we mean the public, the associated people. Aud, of course, th~ 
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first sentence above given means that a certain vice is fast 
ceasing to characterize the whole cominunity, but is peculiar 
to some individuals. ‘The second sentence means, ** We must 
try to restore order to the custom of holding things in com- 
mon.” ‘This form of expression was unknown in this vicinity 
until within a few years, and it is to be hoped that teachers 
will prevent its further extension in this community. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LESSON. 

Tur following paregraphs, cut from a newspaper, should be 
read by the teacher to his class, and explained on a good map of 
the Polar Sea. A map of the orthern Hemisphere is the best 
for the purpose. Such informatiorf as is here contained gives life 
to geographical lessons, and if the teacher lays upa store of such 
knowledge, and pours it out freely while exhibiting outline 
maps to his class, the incidents will impress the topography 
upen the mind, and the impression will remain long after every 
word of the text book is forgotten. ‘The newspaper is the 
ee for lessons in Geography. 

‘New Wuauine Grounp. — The whaling bark, Superior, 

Captain Royce, of Sagharbor, arrived at Honolulu on the Ath 
of September last, with 1700 barrels of whale oil, which were 
taken in the Arctic Seas. In an account of his successful voy- 
age, Captain Royce says:—‘I entered the Arctic Ocean 
about the middle of July, and cruised from continent to conti- 
nent, going as high as latitude 70, and saw whales wherever 
I went, cutting in my last whale on the 22d of August, and 
returning through Behring’s Strait on the 28th of the same 
month. On account of powerful currents, thick fogs, the 
near vicinity of land and ice, combined with the imperfection 
of charts, and want of information respecting this region, [ 
found it both difficult and dangerous to get oil, although there 
are plenty of whales. Hereafter, doubtless, many ships will 
go there, and [ think some provision ought to be made to save 
“ lives of those who go there, should they be cast away. 

“ During the entire period of the cruise no ice was seen, and 
the weather was ordinarily pleasant,so that the men could work 
in light clothing. In most parts of the ocean there was good 
anchorage, from 14 to 35 fathoms, and a part of the time the 
vesse] lay at anchor. ‘lhe first whale was taken at 12 o’clock 
at night! It was not difficult ‘to whale’ the whole 24 hours ; 
so light was it, that at midnight it was easy to read in the 
cabin. ‘lhe whales were quite tame, but quite different from 
any Captain Royce had ever before taken. He took three 
different species, one of the largest yielding 200 barrels of 
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oil. The first species much resembled the Greenland whale, 
yielding 169 or 170 barrels ; the second was a species called 
Polar whale, a few of which have been taken on the North 
West coast; and the third, a small whale peculiar to that 
ocean. "The last three whales which were taken yielded over 
six hundred barrels. 

“The American coast has been explored and found to be in- 
habited. Captain Royce discovered that the Asiatic coast was 
also peopled with numerous tribes of Indians, and he is of 
opinion that they are well supplied with valuable furs that 
could be easily purchased. ‘There are no good charts of the 
Anat coast, unless they are in possession of the Russians. 

“On entering the Straits, seven canoes, containing forty 
men each, were seen crossing from the American to the ‘Asiatic 
coast. Captain Royce did not hold any communication with 
the Indians, his vessel being only partially armed ; and in one 
instance the Indians showed that they were disposed to make 
him a hostile visit when becalmed, but a favorable breeze 
springing up, carried the vessel beyond the region of danger.” 





THE SCHOOL AND THE WORLD. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. BY DR. W. J. G. CURTMAN. 


Tue following notice was written, and the translation pre- 
pared for the Common School Journal. | 


The Prize Essay now before us is written with great can- 
dor and research, by a scholar, and a practical teacher ; and, 
although it was written especially with reference to the Ger- 
man public schools, still it contains matter which cannot but 
be interesting and instructive to us, and the attentive reader 
will be struck with the proofs in which the Essay abounds, of 
the common wants and common errors of the two couutries. 

‘In the autumn of 1839, the United German Philologists 
and Teachers, held their second meeting at Mannheim, at 
which Herr Suringar, a Dutchman of a liberal and enlighten- 
ed character, asked leave to offer a reward for the best essay 
on the question,— 

‘‘What are the causes, why so much of good which child- 
ren learn at school, is lost to them so soon after leaving 
school ?”? And further, ‘What means, applicable cither during 
the school education, or after its close, can be adopted to pre- 
vent or diminish this loss ?”’ 

Five judges, selected from the learned of various parts of 
Germany, were appointed by the society to examine the essays, 
aid in October, 1841, sixty-five essays were submitted to them 
at Bonn, where the society again met, and the prize was ad- 
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judged to Dr. W. J. G. Curtman, of Friedberg, for this essay, 
entitled “The School and the World.” 

Dr. Curtman begins by the admission that the apparently 
flourishing school systems of Germany have not yet borne full 
fruit; but he says, they have not withir themselves the means 
of meeting all that is required of them. ** While L admit.”’ he 
says, “ that, within the province of the teacher, meaus may be 
found to heal a portion of the existing social evils, still 1 am 
quite unable from merely technical causes, to explain the sud- 
den loss of what has been learned and practised in the schools. 
[ fee] rather constrained to accuse the world, even hefore the 
good seed has reached the destined field, of sending forth birds 
to snatch it away ;—of planting, with its own hands, the weeds 
which choke the good fruit, so that the good ground which 
bears a hundred fold, is hard to cultivate, and its boundaries 
are but slowly extended.” 

No single or particular cause can be pointed out, he thinks, 
for the early loss of school-learning, but the reasons of it are 
as numerous as the errors and vices of the age. The remedy 
is in the restoration of Christianity to the people and the 
schools, by a silent but steady development and growth. 
‘ When it is said that the cure forour system of education lies 
in Christ, this may be true, or may be untrue, according to 
what is meaut. If we imagine that in the name of Christ we 
have found a secret for the cure of all our moral wounds, and 
that by the introduction of more frequent religious exercises 
into the schools, a transformation in the moral world will be 
effected, similar to that which took place on the first appear- 
ance of Christianity, we deceive ourselves. Pious sounding 
phrases, and the outward church will not better the world, else 
would the Roman Catholic countries excel the Protestant in 
morals, which no reasonable man would maintain.” 

“ Nevertheless, Christianity does contain the materials for a 
remedy to the ills both of the school and of the world, but it must 
be cultivated in order to obtain the remedy, and this very culti- 
vation, in the hearts of the present generation, is the great prob- 
lem of our time, and the practical answer to the question before 
us. If parents were really christians they would not merely send 
their children to school, but would also educate them much 
more at home, and so assist the teacher as far as possible. 
* * * * If the teachers were true Christians, they would 
neither look at the problem submitted to them as a work of 
skill, by which they can earn a scanty livelihood and a little 
honor, nor would they keep up an endless lamentation over 
their poverty and obscurity.” 

“ To bring back Christianity to the people and the schools,” 
he concludes, ‘“‘may then mean every thing or nothing, as the 
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words are understood. It is at all events the text which the 
author of this Treatise wishes to build upon, as he is satisfied 
that there is no better general answer to the proposed ques- 
tion.” 

The “Good,” which tHerr Suringar’s question assumes to 
be lost so soon, Dr. Curtman understands to be *“ not merely 
knowledge and skill, nor yet mere activity and application 
of mind, nor habitual moral correctness, taken alone; but 
tather. the compound of all these qualities,’ and he considers 
“no school good, which does not aim at once at these three 
ends.” “It, however,” he adds, ‘either of the three ends be 
brought into the fore ground, it must be moral advancement.” 

Of the general causes of the loss complained of, Dr. Curt- 
man says, “ when the memory fails to seize them when needed, 
or to reproduce ideas, which are. presented to it, we must 
seek the cause of this failure cither within, or without the sub- 


ject. In the first case, it may be that the natural comprehen- 


sion of the individual is too dull, or that it is rendered inopera- 
tive by inattention, or by being overloaded ; or, perhaps, the 
idea may be seized in so transient or disconnected a manner, 
that it does not recur to the mind, and so the memory finds 
either nothing of it, or such a confused and uncertain shadow 
us to be of no practical use in life.” 

‘Tn the other case, the object may have been too difficult for 
the ability of the individual, or too little explained, or it may 
have presented no prominent points to the memory, or not 
have been capable of connection with other known facts ; or 
perhaps, other things drew off our attention from the idea to be 
comprehended, or disturbed us in the recollection of it, by thrust- 
ing other images before our mind, and so prevented the natural 
arrangement of the ideas. Now, although all instruction and 
practice is not a business of the memory, yet this faculty plays 
an important part throughout, and the loss of all moral acquire- 
ments follows the same laws, as that of the acquirements of 
memory. Virtue itself is lost step by step, like a row of Jet- 
ters learned by heart. First hesitation and uncertainty ; then 
the loss of particular points ; and at last, only faint recollec- 
tions and total disappearance. 

‘It is only when memory has a sure, fixed hold upon the 
object, and when the soul is settled in an unchanging habit of 
virtue, and when these possessions have been carried into a 
ripe age, in which the organization is no longer pliant enough 
tu lose the impression once thoroughly made,—it is only then, 
that we can depend at all upon the continuance of acquirements, 
in spite of adverse circumstances ; and yet at this lasting acqui- 
sition of spiritual good must all education, and its attendant 
structions aim, or it 1s merely a silly child’s-play or an unjust 
cluld’s-turture. 
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“If, ‘hitherto, this lasting acquisition has not been ob- 
tained in the schools, or only in very small quantities, the 
scholars can certainly not be charged with the fault, for they 
are, in the whole business, the suffering portion. Neither can 
it be maintained, surely, that they are born now-a-days, with 
less aptitude than formerly, although the bodily weakness of 
the children is beginning already, here and there, to cireum- 
scribe their mental development. The fault must, therefore, 
lie with others; either with the teachers at school, or with 
other influences, in the world. It may be premised, without 
going into evidence, that, in all probability, the fault will be 
found partly on each side; but only a particular comparison of 
results in different schools can determine in which points the 
school, and in which the world remains farthest behind the 
the requirements of duty.”’ His conclusion, however, is, that 
the fault lies more with the world than with the schools, for 
he says, further on, in the same chapter, that, ‘the principal 
causes of the early loss of the good acquired at schools, lie 
without, in the laxity of our morals ; in our premature enjoy- 
ments ; ina word, in our worldliness.” re be centinned. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


In a late number of the Journal, we called the attention of 
our readers to the Boston Almanac for 1849, in consequence 
of the valuable notice it contains of the Boston System of 
Public Schools. We promised then, and fully intended ere 
this, to recur to the subject. We should be glad to transfer 
much of the notice to the columns of the Journal, but as it 
must have cost the writer* some labor, and is a very import- 
ant part of the Almanac, we must be contented with a slight 
abstract. 

It seems that as early as April 13, 1635, the records show 
that a free school was established in Boston. The law of 
1647, and all subsequent statutes, seem to have been a dead 
letter, as far as Boston was concerned, for the town was al- 
ways in advance of the requirements of the statute, and at 
this moment, when, according to the Almanac, three schools, 
at an expense of $7000, would satisfy the statute, we have a 
Latin School, second to none in the United States ; an English 
High School, of similar reputation ; twenty Grammar Schools, 
averaging more than four hundred and fifty pupils each, and 
amply supplied with teachers; with one hundred and sixty- 
five Primary Schools, averaging fifty or sixty pupils each. 
The whole number of teachers is about three hundred and 


* Isaac F. Shepard, Esq., one of the Grammar Masters. 
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thirty ; their salaries amount to about $167,000; and the 
schoolhouses are estimated to be worth at least one million of 
dollars. 

It was not until 1790 that any important change was made 
in the organization of the Boston Schools. Before that time, 
we had three Writing Schools, and one or two Grammar 
Schools, in which Greek and Latin only were taught. In the 
Writing Schools, little was taught but penmanship and ele- 
mentary arithmetic ; reading, spelling, and the catechism being 
of little importance and almost incidental. At the reformation 
in 1790, three Reading Schools were added to the three Writ- 
ing Schools, and, as English Grammar was then, for the first 
time, taught in Boston, these schools were thenceforth called 
Grammar Schools, and the old Grammar Schoo] was called the 
Latin School. At this period, the first School Committee for 
the special supervision of the public schools was elected by the 
people. 

Besides this, the girls, for the first time, were allowed to 
attend the public school during the six months from April 1, 
to October 1; Boston, until then, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, having never made any provision for the free instruction 
of her daughters, they not having been allowed to attend with 
the other sex, as had always been the custom in other towns. 

The Primary Schools were established in 1818, previous to 
which time, the children were fitted for the Grammar and 
Writing Schools, at private schools, usually kept by females, 
and these were nearly all broken up by the free Primary Schools 
to which many of these private teachers were transferred. 

In his notice of the Primary Schools, a small error is made, 
which unfortunately we are enabled to detect. The writer 
says, ‘It having been found that there were many children in 
the city, old enough to aitend the Grammar Schools, but not 
qualified to be admitted there, it was not till 1838 that any 
provision was made for their instruction, and then Intermedi- 
ate Schools were first established.” It was our lot in 1821, to 
be one of the committee who established such a school, for 
this class of children, of whom about one hundred and eighty 
were collected in one room. This school continued for nearly 
two years. It is to this school that the writer refers, when, 
under the head of Boylston School, he says, “ For two or 
three years a Monitorial School, under Mr. William B. Fowle, 
was kept in the building, with what success, we are not 
aware, but in 1822, he resigned his office, and the school was 
discontinued.” Yes, it was in the cellar of the Boylston 
schoolhouse that we commenced our career, first as an amateur 
committee-man, and then as a regular teacher. While so en- 
gaged, we also carried on our business of bookselling, and, 
at the end of two years, every child of the one hundred and 
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eighty, and such others as had been admitted, being qualified 
to enter the Grammar Schools, our mission seemed to be end- 
ed, and in 1823, we retired from the public service. 

The success was complete, but the experiment was not 
continued, because it was supposed that no teacher could be 
procured, who was acquainted with the plan by which the 
180 children had been tauzht all the common branches by one 
master. The preparation of these neglected children for the 
Grammar Schools was not the only benefit derived from this 
temporary school. It was there that, for the first time in Bos- 
ton, the Black-board was introduced, there being at least 
twelve in constant use. ‘I'he drawing of maps, too, was 
there first made a regular exercise ; and there, for the first time, 
a successful attempt was made to conduct so large a public 
school without any resort to corporal punishment. As the 
committee gave no direction to us in regard to play time, we 
divided the week more regularly than was the custom, and 
took Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, ins.ead of Thurs 
day and Saturday, as had been the practice from time imme- 
morial. This change was soon adopted in the other schools, 
as Was another of our innovations of more importance. ‘I'he 
girls were only allowed to attend half the year in the Gram- 
mar Schools, it being supposed that they would not attend 
in winter. But, by permission of the committee, we tried 
the experiment, half of our pupils being girls, and when it 
was found that the average attendance of the girls exceeded 
that of the boys, the committee soon allowed the girls of all 
the Grammar Schools to attend throughout the year. 

We hope we shall be excused for this scrap of auto-biography, 
for we are not aware that these facts have been recorded else- 
where, and they seem to belong to the History of the Boston 
Schools. 

The Almanac contains, besides a general sketch of the 
schools, a particular account of each, and twenty-four engrav- 
ings, representing the Grammar, Latin and High Schoolhouses, 
in a very neat and correct manner. We can not extend our 
notice, but we advise all who wish to become acquainted with 
the history of public instruction in the world-renowned schools 
of Boston, the most complete that has ever been prepared, to 
purchase the Boston Almanac for 1849. 





TO DRAW MERIDIANS AND PARALLELS. 


We give the following directions in answer to a request 
from an esteemed teacher, who says, “ Myself and sister have 
used yonr ‘Eye and Hand’ and have found it a great assist- 
ance in the drawing of maps, and in the general training of 
the eye and hand in Drawing, but we do not fully understand 
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the rules for drawing meridians and parallels on a map of the 
world, and it would save much time if we knew where to 
place the stationary point of the dividers. Will you, .in some 
future number of the Journal, make this a little clearer to us?” 

Directions. Draw a horizontal for the Equator indefinitely 
longer than the diameter of the proposed hemisphere, and 
mark the left-hand end x, and the right y. — Find its centre, 
and make it c.—Cross this centre with a perpendicular of any 
length greater than the diameter of the proposed circle.— 
Around the centre c draw a circle of the size required, and 
mark the poimts where it intersects the equator w & E, jand 
the axis N s. 

Next cut the quadrant w s into nine equal parts, and dot 
them. Draw lines from each of these dots to y, the prolonged 
Equator. If carefully drawn, the points, where they interest 
the radius © s, will divide the radius into nine equal parts. 
That part of the lines thus drawn between the radius © s and 
the quadrant w s, are chords each of anare of a parallel. From 
the ceutre of this chord draw a perpendicular till it intersects 
the prolonged axis, and the point of intersection will be the 
centre of the are of the proposed parallel. While drawing 
these lines the same rules may be applied to the northern par- 
allels and save time. 

‘l'o draw meridians, divide the Equator from c to £ into 
nine equal parts, and dot them.—From the centre p of the 
northern half of the axis, ¢ x, draw a perpendicular till it in- 
tersects the cirumference at T, this, of course, will be an exact 
parallel to the line c &. From the north pole n draw a line to 
any dot between ¢ and &, From the point where the line so 
drawn intersects the line pr, draw a perpendicular till it inter- 
sects the Iquator c w x, and the point of intersection will be 
the centre of the proposed meridional are. 

The drawing of meridians and parallels is only describing a 
circle through three given points. he centre of the circle 
may be determined geometrically by the course just described ; 
or, the axis, equator and circumference being cut into nine 
equal parts, the centre of the parallels, which must be some 
where on the prolonged axis, and the centre of the meridians 
which must be somewhere on the equator, may be easily 
found by a few trials with the dividers, 
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3 Al Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
ditor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 
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[Tun Common Scnoor Journat will be regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Witttam B. Fow xe, No. 1384 Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School- 
street.} Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance. ] 
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